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JSiVMBBB OF PUPILS OT BOYS* SCHOOLS BY STAGES AND PROVINCES.

Province.
	Class I. 1922-23.
	Class II. 1923-24.
	Class in. 1924-25.
	Class IV. 1925-26.
	Class V. 1926-27. .

Madras
	765,772
	344,172
	243,888
	196,702
	84,830

Bombay
	252,274
	134.613
	121,607
	102,606
	90,638

Bengal
	769,080
	277,235
	167,912
	87,116
	56,664

United Provinces
	498,094
	149,807
	108,951
	88,218
	69,189

Punjab
	277,120
	98,194
	78,517
	67,968
	49,416

Burma*
	146,852
	38,256
	30,197
	24,953
	12,891

Bihar and Orissa
	351,194
	145,750
	56,032
	36,486
	31,491

Central Provinces
	102,852
	57,458
	48,593
	46,700
	15,854

ABBtttn       .....
	119,078
	29,862
	27,638
	19,874
	7,644

British India
	3,453,046
	1,218,758
	897,512
	655,101
	393,465

* The apparent discrepancy between the figures referring to Burma in the
above table and the male literacy figure of 51 per cent, recorded in para. 438 above
is to be explained by the further education which every young Buddhist in Burma
obtains during the period which he spends tn a monastery as a pongyi or priest.
Making every allowance for the situation created by the sudden
large influx into the lowest classes of primary schools, which
followed in the wake of the Beforms, the fact that, of the
3,453,046 boys who entered Class I in schools in British India in
1922-23, only 655,101 survived to reach Class IV in 1925-26, and
that the rest had fallen out by the way or had vegetated in lower
classes without any prospect of attaining even initial literacy,
is lamentably significant. In the cases of girls the corresponding
figures, which are 533,878 in Class I and 55,794 in Class IV,
vsihow an even more conspicuous waste of money and effort. For
British India (as a whole, taking boys and girls together, out
of every 100 pupils who were in Class I in 1922-23, only 19
were reading in Class IV in 1925-26. We axe inevitably driven
to the conclusion that the efforts of the past few years have
resulted in much less real advance towards the attainment of the
goal of a literate population in British India than the gross
total of numbers under instruction might suggest, and that, if
these efforts are continued on tEe same lines, they afford little
promise for the future.
442. While the ignorance and indifference in matters of educa-
tion which still, though to a diminishing degree, envelop the ordi-
nary Indian household constitute the main obstacle toreal progress,
we cannot resist the conclusion that the failure, even in existing
circumstances, to achieve more substantial results is due mainly
to ineffective control, direction, and administration. Until these
are improved, figures of quantitative expansion will be wholly
illusory as an index of increasing literacy, and much of the
present expenditure of money, enthusiasm and effort will be
'futile. '"We do not mean to suggest that stagnation and wastage
or the subsequent relapse into illiteracy due to uncongenial or
adverse environment are new phenomena, or that the one-teacher
*dbool and the inadequately qualified and underpaid primary